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In Search of Begum Akhtar: Patriarchy, Poetry, and 
Twentieth-Century Indian Music 


Regula Burckhardt Qureshi 


Abstract 


Begum Akhtar is best known for her sophisticated mastery of Urdu poetry and light 
classical music in the ghazal of North India and Pakistan. Her musical legacy emerg- 
es from a set of relationships defined by the elasticity and rigidity of gendered identi- 
ties in patriarchal, post-colonial Indian society. Situating her artistry in relation to the 
backdrop of historical forces that framed the course of her career, this paper fore- 
grounds the dynamic changes that confronted a hereditary musical tradition in a fad- 
ing system of feudal patronage. It also reflexively engages the myriad voices and en- 
counters that have contributed to the evolving discourse that continues to mold Begum 
Akhtar's remarkable life history. 


Begum Akhtar is a household name in India and in Pakistan.! A quarter century after 
her death her music continues to be broadcast and savored by music lovers, thanks to 
the numerous recordings made throughout her singing career of over four decades. 
She is remembered as the one female singer whose art triumphed equally under court 
patronage, in the feudal salon, in theater (where light-classical singing was domi- 
nant) and film, and, after Indian Independence, on All India Radio, and on the nation- 
al and international concert stage. Also admired is Begum Akhtar’s personal trans- 
formation from a hereditary professional singer to a respectably married lady who 
even gave up her singing career, only to emerge into the public domain transformed 
into a national symbol iconic of the courtly musical culture, which had shaped her. 
At the center of that culture is her unique rendering of Urdu poetry in the ghazal art 
song which has made her universally known as “Queen of the Ghazal” (Malika-e- 
Ghazal).* Finally, the person Begum Akhtar lives on in the hearts of her myriad dev- 
otees, as has been expressed in eloquent tributes from a remarkable range of people 
whose lives she touched . In the words of the twentieth century’s most highly regard- 
ed Urdu poet, Faiz Ahmad Faiz: “Her personal charm, her great generosity of heart 
and sympathy for good causes made her acquaintance as rewarding as her art.’ 
This essay addresses the person and persona of this celebrated artist in the mo- 
mentous transformation of Hindustani music during the twentieth century. An icon 
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of feudal high culture for the Indian bourgeoisie, Begum Akhtar was also a woman 
standing alone within a musical and social establishment of men. At issue is the tra- 
ditionally problematic social identity of this hereditary matrilineal musician, an inev- 
itable corollary to associating freely with men as a performer which in turn has been 
an essential condition for learning and practicing the art of music in India. How Be- 
gum Akhtar attained early musical fame under noble patronage, how she “crossed 
over” into the respectable world of marriage, and how she re-defined her art and per- 
sona, emerging as a national idol of India’s musical culture, can only be glimpsed 
from the margins, through a shifting kaleidoscope of positioned sources—and 
through the stylized musical expression of an artist who was marked by dependence 
on men, but also established bonds with women. The intent here is to create an appro- 
priate space for this singular artist within the broader representation of Indian music, 
a space focused on women and their central, but undervalued role in a male-dominat- 
ed musical (and academic) establishment. To do so with sensitivity and respect for 
her person, I have chosen first to provide the reader with contested background con- 
texts and then let the story of her life stand as she might have wanted it to, leaving 
readers to relate them to each other. 

For in the end this is above all a personal project. It addresses the unfinished busi- 
ness of my own encounter with Begum Akhtar and her generosity toward a (then) 
young, foreign woman studying her music and married, like her, to a connoisseur of 
Urdu poetry from Lucknow. 


1. Discovering Women as Agents of Twentieth-Century Music 


Indian music literature, like its Western counterpart, has had little to say about wom- 
en. Yet a rich pictorial and written record attests to the historical prominence of 
women musicians who danced and sang for royalty, elite patrons, and even for Brit- 
ish officials. Called tawaif (Urdu: courtesan) and “nautch girls” by the British (from 
nach Hindi or Urdu for dance), these hereditary matrilineal musicians were highly 
valued as consorts of nobles and providers of sophisticated entertainment (Talha 
1983, Khokar 1996), but by the late-nineteenth century they and their dance had be- 
come morally stigmatized by the “‘anti-nautch” movement of missionaries and mid- 
dle-class social reformers (Nevile 1996). Musical reformers followed suit, and after 
Independence an official campaign was launched in 1952 to close down the salons of 
hereditary professional women singers, and to banish them from All India Radio so 
that “respectable” middle-class women could perform there (Lelyveld 1988). 
Starting before the turn of the twentieth century, the expansion of middle-class 
music making by both men and women reflected a gradual bourgeois takeover of the 
relations of musical production, both in music education and on the concert stage. 
After Independence “a new public tradition which did not distinguish between male 
and female roles” superseded the gender-specific performances of professional 
women under feudal patronage (Post 1992:104), and the musical repertoire of these 
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earlier women became marginalized within the gamut of “classical” (klassiki) music 
as it was re-conceptualized by bourgeois scholarly and institutional consensus. The 
women’s principal genres, thumri, dadra, and ghazal, were defined as “light” or 
“semi-” classical genres sung to “light” and “mixed” ragas, in contrast to the fully 
“classical” khayal and dhrupad which were taken to form the core genres of pure 
raga music and are associated with male master musicians. Equally important, danc- 
ing became detached from singing even while retaining its status as one of the three 
“branches” of sangit, the inclusive classical concept of music. 

The remarkable story of classical music becoming India’s national culture all but 
obscured the equally remarkable story of women music makers and their gender-spe- 
cific musical voice. It took the span of another generation and the impetus of the 
women’s movement to bring them both into scholarly and institutional focus. Recent 
historical research is opening up eloquent archival source material on women musi- 
cians of the last two centuries, particularly of British provenance, highlighting and 
promoting “the demise of the nautch girl” and the subsequent “decline” of profes- 
sional women performers (Quinn 1982; Post 1992; Bor 1986-87; Nevile 1996). This 
work also points to distinct regional economies and cultures of (male) patronage 
within which these women operated as individuals. And in 1984 a Seminar on Wom- 
en Music Makers of India assembled long-retired (and often impoverished) heredi- 
tary singer-dancers at India’s premier arts academy, though after decades of (respect- 
able) silence few were still able to sing.* 

Other hereditary women musicians survived as performers after Independence by 
adapting to changing audiences and music making conditions. But remarkably little 
is known of these artists. How did they respond to the gradual loss of patronage and 
the (devastating) invalidation of their special art, and where did they take their mu- 
sic? These are not only historical questions but questions of voice, or rather, of elo- 
quent silence, a silence that continues to surround professional women musicians. 

Addressing this challenge requires a situated and person-specific inquiry that 
reaches beyond the synthesizing impulse of standard musical histories. The excep- 
tional, Bombay-centered study by Jennifer Post (Quinn 1982; Post 1992) found 
women musicians from Goa and Maharashtra benefiting from a merchant capitalist 
environment that offered income from diverse types of performances but little secu- 
rity of personal patronage. Their repertoires accommodated the changing preferenc- 
es of a composite urban elite; some became stage and film singers, some (re)trained 
with male hereditary experts to become renowned strictly classical singers, totally 
eliminating the ornamented gamut of their “light” songs. 

In contrast, some cities in the feudally based milieu of Northern India generously 
supported cultivated hereditary women musicians until at least the 1950s, both in 
their own establishments and in salons for the well-to-do. Among them Lucknow and 
Delhi were centers of Muslim elites, with a special focus on poetry in Urdu or, in pre- 
vious centuries, Persian. The favored poetic genre in both languages has been the 
ghazal, its favored mode of consumption a musical performance. Tawaif, the feudal 
women musicians, including those who danced, were literate and well versed in 
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Urdu poetry. Poets provided them with their verses for vocal presentation before the 
elite. These women were thus themselves partners of the cultural elite, even as they 
remained socially inferior and apart from the domestic circle of their patrons’ fami- 
lies. 

After Independence in 1947, the demise of the feudal economy (abolition of 
Princely States, land reform), aggravated by elite migration to Pakistan, was topped 
by a particularly harsh and high-profile police action against courtesan salons in Luc- 
know, leaving the women few local options for patronage in a government-supported 
establishment of classical music dominated by an anti-feudal bourgeoisie. A few 
women performers switched to gawwali group singing, but most moved to other cen- 
ters, especially Calcutta, where a prosperous, Westernized upper class had patron- 
ized music since the nineteenth century, reinforced in their taste for the feudal styles 
by the musicians and music exiled from Lucknow along with King Wajid Ali Shah in 
1856. 

Despite the anti-feudal actions, feudal culture, as Indian ruling culture, also be- 
came a model for bourgeois elitism. In Northern India a bourgeois version of this 
elite cultural complex fuses Urdu with ghazal poetry along with courtly sophistica- 
tion in language and deportment. The Central Government’s validation of this com- 
plex can be seen in institutions like the Ghalib Academy in Delhi (dedicated to the 
outstanding nineteenth-century Urdu poet Ghalib), and in the sponsorship of Urdu 
poets and poetry recitals (Musha’ira), followed by publications in Hindi script that 
facilitates the comprehension of this often complex and linguistically Persianized 
poetry. The post-Independence cultural establishment, however, did not patronize 
hereditary women ghazal singers, whom it saw as morally unacceptable. Instead of 
live women, male playback singers in films became the voice of the ghazal; signifi- 
cantly, the best known among them, including Talat Mahmud were connected to 
Lucknow. 

Intimately associated with Lucknow, Begum Akhtar entered into this situation as 
an entirely exceptional figure: she was an outstanding ghazal singer as well as a mar- 
ried woman with a husband of high social status. Not only was she from Lucknow, 
she epitomized its feudal high culture both in her music and poetry, but also in her 
speech and manners, as well as her personal style. Her entire persona evoked a nos- 
talgic, feudal Lucknow. Her testimonials eloquently speak to this personification; in 
the words of a Lucknow poet who knew her (Zia 1994): “Begum Akhtar nurtured lit- 
erature and refined comportment (‘adab—the term significantly denotes both mean- 
ings).” 

It was through the world of Urdu poetry and Lucknow culture that I first learned 
to savor Begum Akhtar’s music, her poetry, and the aura of her personal presence 
cherished by those who knew her. To experience that presence in performance and 
later in her home was a personal quest I shared with my husband, not a research 
project. But my decision to write about Begum Akhtar came as I began to interrogate 
my long-time complicity in the patriarchy of Indian music. Like most scholars of 
Hindustani music I had agreed to ignore gender in my working relationship with a 
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musical establishment of (lineages of) male musicians and their (network of) affluent 
patrons, also male. Given the hereditary low social status of professional musicians, 
it was possible for me as a Western (read: affluent, socially well-placed) woman to 
assume a comfortable relationship with male musicians by subordinating my female 
identity to that of class and economic status. In this process gender awareness was 
easily suspended and a blind spot covered the problematic identity of women musi- 
cians who lacked these assets. Of course, I had come to know about the problematic 
social identity of professional women musicians, deemed courtesans or worse, who 
studied and performed in public among men. But in the absence of personal contact, 
I saw them as a category through the men who taught or patronized them. 

For me, to recognize Begum Akhtar as an individual woman musician clearly 
meant shifting priority from collective processes of music making within the male 
establishment to individual agency positioned within the gendered margin of that es- 
tablishment. Above all, it meant recognizing personal subjectivity —hers, but also 
my Own, as a woman learning music among men. 


2. Authoring Begum Akhtar 


For Western writers a generic engaging with these issues is biography and its con- 
vention of privileging individual subjectivity. Indeed, the history of Western (art) 
music is densely populated with famous individuals, mainly composers who have 
been considered the creative agents (read: geniuses) of this cultural field. Biography 
has gained particular relevance as a developmental grid for the study of this musical 
creativity. With conceptual support from literary biographies and the developmental 
novel, “life and works” accounts of great composers remains a favored scholarly 
genre, even as a site of asserting agency for the marginalized, notwithstanding cur- 
rent critiques of essentializing and canon-building (Goehr 1992, Citron 1993). 
Whether as icons to worship, myths to debunk, or, in more recent times, corpses to 
dissect, the life sequence remains unassailable, as does its obligatory authorial con- 
trol.” Indian (art) music, too, has its famous individuals but they appear more sporad- 
ically within a music history that is constructed on a continuum of theoretical treatis- 
es, and of artistic milieus and lineages. Nearly all of them male, they include founder 
figures like Amir Khusrau, Tan Sen, and Shori Mian. Biographies, or rather brief 
cameos (tazkara), are of recent vintage and mostly based on oral sources; they high- 
light individuals in relation to their milieu(s) of which the author has often been a 
part himself. Apart from academic projects, these tend to be frankly personal ac- 
counts by scholars, connoisseurs, and disciples that fully acknowledge the relational 
dimension inherent in the content. Given the spiritual and social allegiance to master 
artists, many such writings are offered as testimonials by disciples and admirers that 
in the process also serve to enhance the writer’s stature (see, for example, Bhatta- 
charya 1979, Rao 1971, Jariwalla 1973). 
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This is the type of writing found on Begum Akhtar, in the few sources where she 
has even been included in collections of musical portraits. Apart from a few short life 
accounts, two of them by women (Misra 1985, Rizvi 1968; see also Joshi 1984), 
most are short testimonials based on personal remembrances and written after her 
death. Many of these contain memorable quotes by Begum Akhtar in conversation 
with the authors, and at least one includes some of her own reminiscences (Misra 
1985). Filtered through their authors’ different subjectivities, these quotes, no less 
than the narrative accounts they are part of, need to be read with a view to the rela- 
tionships that engendered them. My search through these writings led me to a net- 
work of changing conversations among authors with authority, literacy, and status, 
most of whom wrote and were published in English: music producers (Joshi 1984, 
Malhotra 1975, Vasudev 1974; and, notably, her connoisseur-husband Abbasi); po- 
ets (Faiz 1975; Gorakhpuri 1968); connoisseurs (L. Khan 1969); scholars (Misra 
1985; Deshpande 1989, Rao 1996), friends (Pukhraj 1974); and above all, students 
(Kothari [Ganguly] 1973; Surya 1975, 1991). 

Then there are those who never wrote what they had to say about Begum Akhtar 
and how they experienced her, people whom I found through personal contact. 
Among them are teachers (Parikh), patrons (Ansari, Devi), musicians (B. Khan) as- 
piring poets (Zia), neighbors (S. Qureshi), connoisseurs (Talha, Taqi Khan). 
Through their generous words they, and others not named here, reflected on their re- 
lationship with Begum Akhtar directly to me, enriching my view of her, and also of 
her representations in other people’s writings. A valuable source of more recent oral 
reminiscences and reflections on Begum Akhtar is the biographical study by Robert 
Ollikkala; however, his topically directed interviews, rather than personal conversa- 
tions, tend to reduce the reader’s access to those speakers’ subjectivities (Ollikkala 
1997). 

Nearly all these authors are men, with the notable exception of Begum Akhtar’s 
students who are all female. Also noteworthy are the two women biographical writ- 
ers (Misra; Rizvi) and, most of all, the two famous Pakistani women singers Malka 
Pukhraj and Nur Jehan who wrote tributes in Urdu to a friend who once shared their 
professional lifestyle (Joshi 1984, 1988). Members of her own natal family spoke by 
remaining silent. 

What is remembered about Begum Akhtar’s life in music? Piecing the memories 
together leaves one with a curious sense of absence and ambivalence in the face of 
this woman’s remarkable artistic and personal career. Speaking about her are strong 
and affective voices from within the patriarchal establishment, mostly from men who 
treasure Begum Akhtar’s performances from the days of the feudal salon to the 
present. But who speaks on her behalf? Beyond eulogies and avowals of solidarity 
from two peers in Pakistan, where musical life remains largely feudal, her female 
community remains silent and unacknowledged. The voices heard more clearly are 
those who participated with her in the creation and life of the persona that went on to 
become a legend and a myth. 
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A biography is of necessity a construct from a mixture of voices, each with its 
own vantage point, audience, and representational agenda. They filter the voice of 
the artist and in turn are subsumed within that of the author. The fragility of such a 
venture becomes particularly obvious in the case of an artist whose status as a nation- 
al cultural icon is seen to clash with her contested social identity. Whether obliterat- 
ing or acknowledging that identity, Begum Akhtar’s musical and life experiences 
reach us here refracted from the lens of diverse participants. 

It is the highly contingent process of re-memorizing my own encounters that have 
heightened my sense of authorial subjectivity in relation to all representations of Be- 
gum Akhtar, my own included. At the same time, one’s own remembrances have a 
vividness that, from my particular subject position I cautiously dare call authentic, if 
only in the sense of a remembered “lived experience.” Focused on and among partic- 
ular individuals, it is externally apprehendable and authenticable by participants who 
shared in the encounter. True, individuals thus experienced are easily projected onto 
notions of collectivities, but cherished personal experience is also fiercely protected 
from being subsumed into collective generalization. 

Re-creating the encounters also brought into focus a duality of vision suggested 
in at least a few of the accounts of Begum Akhtar, between artist and person, norms 
and enactments, between what is public and private, overt and implied. Shot through 
with contradictions, these dualities are at the same time invested with an affective 
gloss that holds the reader back from problematizing them in relation to their subject. 
Just such contradictions, similarly glossed, marked my own experience of Begum 
Akhtar. 


Three encounters brought me face-to-face with Begum Akhtar in three different 
frames, scenes, and self-presentations. The first scene was set in Bombay at one of In- 
dia’s great annual Music Conferences. Here I encountered a masterful, yet warmly 
engaging singer offering the culminating performance of a long night’s concert that 
had started with the stunning tabla debut of the great Allah Rakha’s lanky teenage son 
Zakir Hussain, and taken the huge outdoor audience through several great classical 
performers to end in a uniquely different, smaller-scale recital that evoked both awe 
and affection for the dignified, yet simple woman who sang her own legendary songs. 
Accompanying herself on the harmonium, she seemed to connect with us as if sitting in 
her own drawing room. Before the huge mass of audibly transfixed listeners she was 
enacting her own legend with perfect ease and a visual reticence that left her voice tri- 
umphant, but only as the messenger of the poetry she sang and its compelling meta- 
phors. 

The second encounter, in Lucknow, was a personal visit with a gracious lady of 
sophisticated but unassuming appearance in her discreet, but aristocratic villa. This 
was our first personal meeting with Begum Akhtar, arranged through a chance en- 
counter with a family friend of hers. A servant escorted Saleem and me to the well-ap- 
pointed Victorian-style drawing room, where she received us, together with her hus- 
band’s sister who immediately took charge of the conversation. Only after a suitable 
time had passed did Begum Akhtar invite us to her bedroom for privacy. There she 
could enjoy her longtime smoking habit as we sat on her bed and talked. She was live- 
ly, interested, and open, sharing her distress at being silenced and hemmed in her own 
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home by a typical “nand-bhavaj” relationship (husband’s sister dominating brother’s 
wife). We talked about music and poetry, and she and Saleem quoted verses to each 
other, all with a cordial informality that instantly bridged any gap of unfamiliarity and 
difference. On parting, she presented us with her new songs set to Ghalib’s poems, an 
LP published on his centenary that year (1969), inscribing it with a poignant Urdu 
verse: 


Remember me and I am near your heart 
If you forget me, we are far apart. 


What struck me most was the self-deprecating signature: Yours Nothing (nachiz) 
Begum Akhtar. 

It was her sister-in-law, not Begum Akhtar herself, who formally invited us both 
for dinner the next day, when we would also meet Mr. Abbasi and some family friends. 
But it was Begum Akhtar who especially asked me to bring my instrument with me; she 
would sing and I would play, though I was quite a beginner. Feeling intimidated and 
entirely unprepared to be heard by this great artist, I left the instrument in the car 
when we arrived at her house. After a lavish meal, Begum Akhtar asked me to fetch the 
instrument. Shocked and excited at the prospect, I professed my incompetence, but 
complied, expecting her now to ask me to play, or to initiate her own performance. But 
to my surprise, that request did not come, neither from her, nor from her husband or 
sister-in-law, her co-hosts. Begum Akhtar appeared most regretful, but did not say so. 
Cultivated conversation continued in a drawing room adorned with a grand piano, but 
neither of us made music, nor did anyone request either of us to do so again—to my 
eternal regret. 

Why did neither of us perform, and what taboos did we both uphold? From the 
amalgam of my own experience, Lucknow’s quasi-courtly constraints of elite socializ- 
ing are predicated on personal, especially female reticence, including giving others 
precedence, and accepting an invitation to project oneself only when asked at least 
twice. But its equally obligatory corollary of politely insistent entreatment (for a guest 
to eat or to perform) was not forthcoming. Why then did neither of us transgress be- 
yond the social norms of female modesty in the milieus into which we had married? 
For me as a cultural apprentice, this was practicing strategic conformity to gain ac- 
ceptance and insidership. And Begum Akhtar? Famed for her embodiment of Lucknow 
Urdu culture, why was it in Lucknow that she could not sing even a poem in her own 
home? What motivated her to conform with those social norms? The matter was never 
spoken of, neither of us broke the consensus of silence, and I did not see Begum Akhtar 
again before her death five years later. 

What I did not realize then was that in asking me to play she had invited me, a re- 
spectably married foreign woman musician, to help her break a taboo that she was 
powerless to challenge herself.’ I also did not realize then that after her marriage she 
never performed in Lucknow again, and would do so only once before her death, as a 
benefit for the nation’s war fund and, significantly, before an exclusively female audi- 
ence. As a woman, I missed the possibility of making a difference in her situation— 
even Strategic conformity has its price. 


These memories of three contradictory encounters with Begum Akhtar became 
the prompt for raising the crucial issue not only of subjectivity but of agency: Who is 
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she as agent in the sphere of her life and her music? How did she deal with her con- 
tradictory identities? 

The first answer comes from her own words. While little more than quotes and 
reminiscences by others survive, Begum Akhtar did leave behind some words of her 
own, among them her dedication to our friendship in 1969. Writing a courtly idiom 
of Urdu, her use of the deferential signature “nachiz” designates fluency with the tra- 
dition of a courtly stance of self-abasement,® while the title Begum followed by her 
formal name, Akhtar, designates both high status and marriage. Later, when hosting 
an All India Radio broadcast of her own songs, she addresses the listeners with a po- 
lite but formal introduction: “Listeners, Lady Akhtar offers you her salutations” 
(sunnewalon ko Begum Akhtar ka salam). In contrast, her earliest song recordings 
from the 1930s have the artist sign off with the Gramophone Company’s compulsory 
phrase: “mera nam Akhtari Bai” (my name is Miss Akhtari). In this crude roll call 
identification, the title Bai (literally lady) together with the Hindi-ized feminization 
of her (Arabic) name identifies her socially —and morally — inferior professional sta- 
tus as a courtesan singer. 

Begum Akhtar’s two distinct signatures gloss two incompatible female identities, 
each of them either socially or musically problematic, if ultimately also productive. 
How she separated, blended, and transcended these identities can be identified as a 
modernist achievement that is embodied in both her music and her public persona. At 
the same time, this personal achievement is also the stuff of myth, of Begum Akhtar 
as an icon of both modern nation and feudal nostalgia. Recast into “a national trea- 
sure called Begum Akhtar,” she shared in the myth by living it, even as she lived her 
domestic life behind the myth. A search for her person, then, must also encompass 
that public persona. And neither can be accessed without including the negotiations 
between her and salient individuals who represented and connected her with diverse 
domains of her musical and social life. What remains elusive in this process, howev- 
er, is her personal agency, especially in relation to the socially degraded world of her 
courtesan antecedents, her natal family, and her formation as a hereditary profession- 
al musician for which there has been no room in a reformist discourse of classical 
music. Begum Akhtar, like other great artists with a similar background, occluded 
parts of her life that were in dissonance with dominant norms of patriarchal respect- 
ability. Indeed, she displayed agency in choosing to shape the conduct and represen- 
tation of her personal life in accordance with those norms and thus with the sensibil- 
ities of the family into which she married. On the other hand, published accounts and 
many oral sources did not hesitate to report on her early professional life, especially 
where those speaking acted as subjects (patrons, musicians) in the episodes recount- 
ed. A significant exception to this are a few personal friends who asserted solidarity 
with Begum Akhtar’s own position by refusing to acknowledge her personal back- 
ground. 

That there is more involved here beyond finding facts became vividly obvious in 
a recent conference session where a matter-of-fact depiction of Begum Akhtar’s 
background by a Western scholar was hotly contested by an audience member and 
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filmmaker on Indian musicians who was essentially demanding respect for an artist 
she and her family had hosted and known well. The fact that the presenter was West- 
ern and male and the supporter Indian and female further accentuated dilemmas of 
both subjectivity and representation that can weigh down the intent to engage narra- 
tively with marginal others, especially for the problematically situated Western out- 
sider. Michel Foucault has firmly inserted the Western intellectual as an inevitable 
player within the Western power-knowledge nexus while Edward Said’s spotlight on 
the power of colonial and neo-colonial oppression implicates the intellectual as a di- 
rect beneficiary of the process (1979). Going further, Rey Chow critiques post-orien- 
tal, Marxist scholarship that essentializes the non-Western victim and allows the 
Western academic to assume his subject’s virtue of powerlessness from the comfort 
of intellectual and material privilege (1993). 

In the face of these charges, who can speak, and for whom? Particularly for stu- 
dents of people and practices across cultures— anthropologists as well as ethnomusi- 
cologists—authoring lives is a thoroughly contingent enterprise that I see arising 
from the confrontation with two opposite starting points and logics. One is located in 
the search for understanding shared norms and practices, the other in the experience 
of individual relationships. In my own study of feudal, colonial and Independent 
bourgeois musical production in India, I examine the social and musical roles of mu- 
sicians, patrons, and audiences as actors within a broadly conceived historicized con- 
text and in the process easily categorize such individual cultural others as “a case of 
the general.” But when these very individuals are also my teachers and research part- 
ners, I encounter them as agents of their own unique lives, “with minds of their own, 
trying to bend social organization to suit their own circumstances and purposes” 
(Hannerz 1980:271). The anthropological convention of denying individual agency 
in order to suppress particularity is not only neocolonial, it denies our “coevalness,” 
(Fabian 1983) as musical partners and compromises the inclusion of other-centered 
vantage points. 

Anthropology’s struggle with this challenge has led to scholarly self-examination 
as well as to a lineage of works focused entirely on encounters with individuals, no- 
tably by Rabinow (1977), Dumont (1978), Crapanzano (1980), Dwyer (1983), and 
Shostak (1983). Interestingly, some of these works are often strangely remote and 
even confrontational in flavor (for example, Rabinow 1977, Crapanzano 1980), in- 
dicative, perhaps, also of an affective unease with intense personal contact that is 
motivated by ethnography rather than empathy (for example, Rabinow 1977). Nota- 
ble exceptions are several works by women who seem to do better with empathy, es- 
pecially towards other women (for instance, Shostak 1983, Wadley 1994). Indeed, it 
is from feminist initiatives that the project of writing women’s lives becomes a tool 
for achieving gender solidarity that is seen to encompass both writer and subject. Not 
surprisingly women anthropologists and feminist authors write with a basic empathy 
approaching their subject as fellow women. But empathy and an implied solidarity 
can also get in the way of acknowledging subjectivity, as Margaret Somerville 
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shows, even to the point of the biographical subject becoming a biographer’s “ghost- 
ly double” (Somerville 1991; see also Gelderman 1996). 

On the other hand, Ruth Behar shows that when working across cultural and eco- 
nomic boundaries, sensitivity to other contexts can pose the problem of a precon- 
ceived and pre-theorized women’s reality, such as economic exploitation or political 
muting, this getting in the way of acknowledging a subject’s agency and critical con- 
sciousness (Behar 1990:6). I see this as a particularly salient issue in cross-cultural 
biography where the background study of social contexts and roles provides the bi- 
ographer with cultural sensitivity, but her very focus on what is shared among a so- 
cial group also tends to impose a normative slant on the way she sees an individual 
member this group. 

Anthropologists have long been preoccupied with the issue of making space for 
individuals in the “web of culture,” according it a special, if marginal niche among 
specializations. “Culture and the Individual” studies, initially based on a psycholog- 
ical model, have struggled to detach the individual from its thoroughly Western par- 
adigm and integrate it into culture-specific conceptions, an approach pioneered par- 
ticularly in India by Sudhir Kakar (1982). Furthermore, an individually conceived 
life history is itself a normative project composed. As a species of ethnographic writ- 
ing, the life course and its division into stages calls for sensitivity to highly variable 
processes historically and across cultures, as Barbara Kirshenblatt-Gimblett cogent- 
ly argues (1989). Clearly, such notions as life history, personhood, and persona need 
to be problematized. To render them culturally appropriate in relation to a particular 
individual is a task of personal discovery in addition to ethnographic study. How else 
is a biographer to make the major shift from “seeing people as anonymous and con- 
formist personnel, dutifully enacting one role at a time,” to “seeing them as individu- 
als with minds of their own, trying to bend social organization to suit their own cir- 
cumstances and purposes” (Hannerz 1980:7)? The shift takes on further complexity 
where a performance career has generated a dual focus on public persona and private 
person. Permeating these tensions is the issue of gender identity and interaction with- 
in a male-dominated social order. 

Robert Ollikkala, in his study of Begum Akhtar’s “life and art,” focuses on her 
life as an intersection of influences and historical forces on a particular individual at 
a crucial historical moment, in order to account for the multiplicity of contexts that 
she operated in (Ollikkala 1997:312). Explaining these contexts is clearly an ethno- 
graphic necessity, including the social, musical, and gender norms that confronted 
Begum Akhtar. At the same time, I wish to protect her from the overbearing burden 
of ethnographic information, in order to pursue subjectivities—hers, and those who 
projected her subjectivity through their own. The result will have to be a two-track 
account, separating the web of contextual domains Begum Akhtar encountered, in 
the pursuit of a clearer biographical focus on her person. Even then, the biographical- 
ly historicized individual is inevitably a collage of unacknowledged subjectivities 
fashioned into a personal story by the author. My particular concern here is to keep 
Begum Akhtar’s projection of her own life intact, including its silences, for who am 
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I to deny her agency over her own life story? At the same time, complying with her 
story without opening up the oppressively gendered context in which this story lives, 
and without identifying the forces against which she shaped her life reinforces patri- 
archal norms, leaving hereditary women musicians continuously needing to hide 
those parts of themselves which are common currency for degradation by others. 


3. The Contextual Domains 


Begum Akhtar’s music belongs to what is usually termed “light classical” or “semi- 
classical,” signifying music set to words in two idioms, the elite language of Urdu 
(laced with Farsi, the ruling language of the Moghuls), and Hindi, the richly expres- 
sive language of the feudal countryside. In these vocal genres, poetry in both Hindi 
and Urdu is set to a combination of composed melody and improvisation. Centered 
in Lucknow (and Delhi as well as Benares) the music is based on principles of classi- 
cal raga music, but it also draws from the expressive folk styles of Northern India. 
The aesthetic emphasis is much on the evocative rendering of poetic content in these 
songs, through both compositional and performative means. In performance such ex- 
pression has traditionally included gestures, miming, and even dance. The musical 
result is characterized by a highly personal interpretive style, for the expressive focus 
of this music is the performer herself. 

Traditionally this has been the music of courtesan singer-dancers; its perfor- 
mance represents the quintessential situation of a woman entertaining men. But set 
within the precincts of feudal high culture, the courtesan entertained by offering her 
art in a highly refined style of deportment and interaction that she shared with her au- 
dience of elite patrons. Through her performance she created a milieu of sophisticat- 
ed enjoyment in which her music became a “nourishment for the soul” (ruhani ghi- 
za). 10 

The very practice of her art among men set the courtesan singer in opposition to 
the secluded and family-oriented women of her patrons’ households. Excluded by 
definition from respectable womanhood, her lack of patrimony left her with familial 
bonds, actual or adoptive, among women of the same calling. Such female house- , 
holds ran salon establishments, and offered support when individual service for a 
wealthy patron or ruler came to an end. Veena Talwar Oldenburg, in her study of a 
contemporary courtesan community, points to the emotional self-sufficiency and 
economic power of these women, based ultimately on their ability to extract from 
male patrons, a carefully taught skill within the female family (Oldenburg 1990). 

This does not mean autonomy from patriarchal values, however, as Rosalind 
O’Hanlon points out (O’Hanlon 1990:63). For within a society where production is 
patrilineally controlled, the female performer depended not only on the surplus 
wealth of a male elite but also on the musical wealth of male hereditary teachers and 
accompanists, as well as on the literary wealth of male poets and scholars. Her art 
and aesthetic as well as her cultural personality were therefore inevitably shaped by 
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those male constituencies and their priorities. In fact, it is precisely this cumulation 
of patriarchal values that enabled a courtesan to become an embodiment of her 
(male) patrons’ culture. To patrons and connoisseurs, her voice was also their voice, 
and her performance a quintessential enactment of their affective and social milieu. 
Most directly, this enactment took the form of a literal cultural partnership in which 
poets among patrons had their current work performed by courtesan singers. Such 
“art songs” have often made a poet famous while enhancing the cultural standing of 
the singer. 

In Lucknow, tawaif were raised to special public prominence as musical inter- 
preters of poetry. During the 1920s-30s the pro-feudal British governor himself pre- 
sided over a landlord-supported annual festival of poetry and music (Sher-o-Nagh- 
ma, literally “Verse and Melody”) in which Urdu poets from across India recited 
their newest ghazals, followed the next day by a gala recital in which the best courte- 
san singers performed the same poems set to music (Umar Ansari 1992, Talha 1992, 
Zia 1992; see also Qureshi 1997). 

The courtesan’s musical repertoire itself was mostly mediated by male master 
musicians who acted as her teacher and, more broadly, as purveyors of elite musical 
taste. But unlike poets, musicians were not themselves members of the elite; as pro- 
fessional specialists they were charged with the service of providing that elite with 
music in performance. Thus they composed the songs and controlled their female pu- 
pils’ performance, most often as accompanists on the bowed sarangi. Their compo- 
sitions, however, did not have a separate identity; they became identified with the 
singer even where the composer participated as her accompanist, or where he was a 
singer in his own right. Dependent on male expertise, the tawaif was nevertheless the 
musical star among noble audiences of the pre-Independence period. 

The fact is that, in the words of a participant in early twentieth-century court life, 
“landed noble patrons preferred listening to women” (Jamil 1984). Erstwhile con- 
noisseur-participants and patrons like Muhammad Taqi Khan (1992) agreed; even 
the great reformist-musicologist Pandit V. N. Bhatkhande acknowledged in 1928 
“that people like female-singing much better than the singing of the so-called male 
expert” (cited in Misra 1985:75). This claim is supported by literary and pictorial 
representations of North Indian feudal and neo-feudal culture (see, to mention a few 
salient works, Ruswa 1961, Sharar 1975, Hasan 1989). Typically, and even in the 
scant literature on music, female singers are noted as much for their personality, 
voice, and style as for their musical accomplishments, in contrast to the mastery 
which identifies male musicians and translates into a generic control over those fa- 
vored female performers. ! ! 

The musical control of male hereditary musicians is anchored in socially sanc- 
tioned patrilineal control. Mastery eluded even the most famous woman singer, be- 
cause it is acquired and validated through the process of filial or quasi-filial disciple- 
ship, via the religiously framed ritual of “tying the thread” (ganda).!? As women, 
few courtesans were able to get accepted as “legitimate” disciples by the masters 
who trained them, for, in the words of one ustad (master), “we are not the brothers 
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and fathers of courtesans.”!3 Even fewer courtesan singers had their own disciples, !4 
nor did they acknowledge learning from their mothers or grandmothers, in part be- 
cause that would amount to acknowledging being the offspring of a courtesan singer, 
something that even singers with well-known courtesan identities have avoided. !° 
The few women who have mentioned learning from other courtesan singers identify 
it as informal and done by listening (Quinn 1982). 

The women’s musical deference to male musicians is also linked to their need for 
male career management in a social world controlled by men. This became more ev- 
ident with the expansion of public performance contexts during the 1920s-30s. Gra- 
mophone recordings and radio along with theater and film, introduced a new set of 
male controllers and gatekeepers, from record producers and studio directors to radio 
officials. Managing these required male intermediaries, guides, and negotiators, es- 
pecially while a female singer was young. That role was naturally taken by her teach- 
er who was also the one vouchsafing her artistic quality. As his student the singer 
stood in a relationship of dependence to him, especially in the absence of male family 
elders. In fact, that relationship was often familial as well, through a liaison with the 
pupil’s mother or a senior woman of the household. 

Despite all these constraints, a woman singer could gain artistic autonomy and fi- 
nancial independence once she attained a certain standard of artistic success and also 
of material wealth. Records show that since the nineteenth century a number of Luc- 
know courtesans owned property and were drawing income from it (Oldenburg 
1984). Courtesan singers continued to find patronage in Lucknow as long as feudal 
nobility remained in place; thanks to British colonial collaboration with landed inter- 
ests, this was the case until after Independence. The years before and during World 
War 2 saw additional patronage from commercial elites who often emulated the feu- 
dal style of patronage themselves.!© At the same time, the spread of gramophone re- 
cordings further enhanced the fame of courtesan singers, and hence their cultural val- 
ue and earning capacity, adding to their efflorescence, especially during the years 
fuelled by the war economy. !” 

At the same time, however, courtesan singers were increasingly threatened by 
two oppositional movements that grew incrementally among the Westernized mid- 
dle class across the country. One targeted the courtesan class as a social institution. 
Fuelled by nineteenth-century Victorian ideals of morality and social reform, the 
Anti-Nautch Movement and its subsequent cultural ramifications began to under- 
mine the traditional feudal patronage support for courtesanship even in Lucknow 
(Cooper 1915). The second was a movement toward integrating classical music into 
respectable middle-class life through the establishment of music colleges and public 
concerts.!® Sanctioned by the nationalist movement and the Indian National Con- 
gress, music received priority after Independence in 1947 as a centerpiece of a policy 
to establish an Indian national culture (Qureshi 1991). In this process government ac- 
tion hastened the demise of courtesan establishments and their performances. !? First 
All India Radio, in order to attract middle-class performers to its studios, issued a ban 
on “anyone whose private life is a public scandal,” in the famous words of B.V. 
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Keskar, then Minister of Broadcasting (quoted in H. R. Luthra 1986:105). Hereditary 
female singers—though not their male accompanists — were thus shut out of the ma- 
jor venue of government patronage. 

The final blow came when both reform objectives resulted in police raids ordered 
by the Central Government that closed down all musical salons by 1958. This hap- 
pened almost concurrently with the abolition of landholding rights, thereby effec- 
tively eliminating the economic base for feudal patronage. What remained for pro- 
fessional women singers were personal connections, private as well as musical ones. 
What confronted them was a newly defined “field of musical production” (after 
Bourdieu 1993) in which public institutions, governed by a bourgeois elite and its 
ethos, assumed primary importance. 

Of course, personal patrons did not disappear, and nor did the music that courte- 
sans traditionally shared with them. But lacking a public, their relationship became 
effectively privatized, and that rendered it subject to the very domestic constraints 
that the courtesan class had been defined to escape. In Lucknow, many a courtesan 
singer now became a member of a closely connected patron’s household, informally 
or even through marriage.29 But for such a woman to accept the confines of the pri- 
vate sphere was incompatible with her public musical identity. As a result, many fine 
women artists were simply never heard again, though exceptionally such a wife 
could host a private soiree, as I myself witnessed in Karachi in the late 1960s.2! 

A second barrier to a courtesan singer’s participation in the newly defined nation- 
al music was her musical identity. Oriented to pleasing male patrons, her light-clas- 
sical repertoire and intimately expressive performance style did not fit the classicized 
aesthetic of pure raga expositions oriented to abstract principles of music theory and 
to standards set by (male) master musicians. The way to become a “classical” per- 
former was through training and legitimation by a recognized master teacher. A few 
women were successful in acquiring a “classical” musical identity. Their struggle 
was not only one of musical practice, but of the needed public acceptance by a master 
as a serious disciple of his art. In performance this meant eschewing the image of en- 
tertainer by excising any overt affective connection with the audience, an achieve- 
ment that is audible in the austere and stylistically pure raga renditions recorded by 
singers like Mogubai Kurdikar and Kesarbai Kerkar, and even in the tendency to 
classicize “light” genres through adherence to raga rules and controlled formal ex- 
pansion. 

The recording medium also played a role in projecting such new voices, suitably 
decontextualized and disembodied. Not accidentally the transformation of hereditary 
women singers was most successfully accomplished in Bombay which was not only 
the center of the spreading “reform movement” of classical music, but also the com- 
mercial and recording metropolis for music since the late 1930s.23 On the other hand, 
recording also provided a major domain where courtesan singers could remain enter- 
tainers. Many women entered the flourishing world of film music, with its abun- 
dance of songs composed in popular versions of “light” music. But they essentially 
became singers of pre-composed popular songs, losing the very interpretive flexibil- 
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ity that characterized their art in live performance. And as “playback singers” they 
lost their performing persona to the film stars and the largely domesticized roles 
whose voice they articulated in song. 

For a courtesan singer to bring the voice of her own music to the new national id- 
iom of classical music required legitimation outside of the idiom of light music itself. 
The possibility that presented itself was to endow the music with legitimacy through 
its verbal text. Urdu poetry has been the preferred artistic idiom of cultivated society 
in Northern India, a mark of sophistication and class. Singing ghazal poetry, a highly 
condensed and richly metaphoric genre of self-contained verses, called for literacy 
and sophistication, prized attributes which require training and exposure (sohbat) 
that few singers had been able to acquire.2+ Begum Akhtar’s successful concert ca- 
reer epitomizes the impact of poetic sophistication on her musical as well as personal 
stature. 

Poetry was also her language of culture in personal life, as it was her husband’s, a 
bond that transcended the incompatibility of her social origin with his and thus valo- 
rized their alliance, one that endowed her with social legitimacy. Her husband’s tes- 
timony to this bond is contained in a verse he himself composed on her death (Abbasi 
1975): 


I found her, and I lost her, and I fell silent 
In one short night my entire world was lost 


Begum Akhtar in turn envisions herself through her identification with the Urdu 
ghazal, as stated in her own introduction to the ghazal broadcast mentioned earlier: 
“My father was a poet. He used to say: ‘What is this singing, recite a ghazal, sing a 
ghazal, so that your listeners can take delight’” (Akhtar 1975). What follows is an at- 
tempt to create a biographical context for Begum Akhtar that encompasses this vi- 
sion. 


4. Akhtari Bai 


Born in Faizabad, a small town near Lucknow, Begum Akhtar grew up with her 
mother Mushtari, a professional singer in poor circumstances. She told Susheela 
Misra that her “sonorous voice” and striking memory for music warranted early in- 
struction from male professional masters who also managed her early career (Misra 
1985:76). During several moves to larger urban centers she was taught successively 
by three teachers. In Patna, Imdad Khan, a well-known sarangi player and accompa- 
nist of some famous courtesan singers, taught Akhtari “voice training,” though she 
found his starting raga, todi, too “difficult.”2> Then, in Gaya, Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan taught her briefly; but her principal teacher and guide was his younger brother 
Ata Muhammad Khan, who moved to Faizabad to train her. When Akhtari was 13 he 
initiated the move of both mother and daughter to Calcutta, which was then the me- 
tropolis of musical patronage, theater stage, recording studio, and film (Misra 
1985:76, also 1981:176-77; Sharma 1993:144). 
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Based on Begum Akhtar’s own account, Susheela Misra writes that her training 
followed the pattern of classical (male) singers, with many hours a day of practice 
that started with exercising the lower voice range (kharaj bharna) and included elab- 
orate vocal exercises. But Ata Muhammad, who was a versatile musician, also sang 
moving melodies and taught the young Akhtari the kind of songs women sang in per- 
formance. Above all, the young girl found this rigorous training oppressive and dull. 
As a mature artist, however, she expressed deep gratitude to her ustad “Today my 
heart overflows with gratitude to my Ustad who so patiently molded my voice and 
made it so pliant” (quoted in Misra 1981:177). 

Begum Akhtar also acknowledges learning from female artists she heard in Cal- 
cutta. She names the famous courtesan singers Jaddan Bai and Gauhar Jan, and also 
the stage singer Chandabai who impressed her as a young girl in Faizabad. Among 
male light music singers she mentions the “inspiring music” of the unique thumri 
singer Moizuddin Khan as well as Jnande Khan, a singer famous for his stage songs 
(Misra 1981:176, also 1985:76-77). 

The other side of Ata Muhammad Khan’s training was career management. He 
no doubt introduced her to singing at private soirees and negotiated engagements for 
her. The event that first gained her public acclaim was a public benefit concert for 
victims of the Bihar Earthquake of 1934 where her teacher was able to present her in 
the absence of senior musicians. Her performance yielded rave reviews and personal 
praise from the leading female nationalist leader present there, Vijaylakshmi Pant 
(Misra 1985:76). 

At the same time, around 1930, Akhtari was also invited to record a variety of 
light classical songs by HMV, then located in Calcutta. Spread by radio and played 
as a public draw by commercial outlets, like the newly introduced tea companies, 
several of these 78 rpm records gained a fame that has lasted until today. Akhtari’s 
name became a household word, reinforced by her signature at the end of her three- 
minute records. But at the time they offered little direct material return in themselves, 
although her early fame through recordings certainly led to further and more wide- 
spread patronage. 

Calcutta was also, before Bombay, the locus of India’s growing film production. 
Like the flourishing stage, film companies produced dramas suffused with songs, 
and Akhtari participated in both as a singer-actress. (This was before the separation 
of singer and actress, the “playback” songs of the former accompanying the motions 
of the latter.) A beautiful woman (see Figure 1), she starred in several major films of 
the late thirties and early forties, as did other prominent light classical singers (Ar- 
nold 1988). In fact, the popular idiom of pre-composed film songs permitted Akhtari 
to neglect her classical musical discipline. As she recalled later, this resulted in a vir- 
tual ultimatum by her teacher: “Either you concentrate on your music, or go and be- 
come an actress” (Misra 1981:178). 

More than musical quality was at stake: under the tutelage of Ata Muhammad 
Khan, Akhtari Bai was groomed for feudal patronage, a process in which he would 
continue to participate as her guide and accompanist. Indeed, during this same period 
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Fig. 1: Akhtari Bai. (Begum Akhtar Talks About, and Sings, the Ghazal. 
Polydor India, 2392-837, 1975, frontispiece). 
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in Calcutta, she had also begun to accept employment in feudal establishments. Her 
first major engagement came from the Raja of Nandgaon who invited her to reside at 
his city mansion with her mother. As her fame increased, she received invitations 
from several major Indian courts, including the Maharaja of Kashmir and the Nawab 
of Rampur where she stayed for some time and was royally rewarded.7° Little of a 
personal or musical nature is known of these episodes that took place in a private 
elite environment. What is clear is that they entailed Akhtari Bai’s confident partici- 
pation in circles of wealthy connoisseurs and literati, among them her future husband 
who was a good friend of the Nawab of Rampur and a frequent visitor at his court 
(Ansari 1994). As a result, her expressive and sophisticated musical art was further 
enhanced by poetic sensibility and refinement, which added depth and sensitivity to 
her performances. And her spirited style of personal interaction included that ease of 
repartee and poetic quotation so prized among Urdu speaking elites everywhere. Af- 
ter Calcutta, Bombay was a second major center for patronage along with musical 
employment. Here Akhtari both sang and acted in several early films, notably Roti 
(Daily Bread); She also performed there for wealthy patrons. Two stand out: busi- 
nessman-poet Yahya Jasdanwala who privately recorded her singing and Nawab Za- 
hir Yar Jung, noble and minister from the Hyderabad court who on his visits in Bom- 
bay held her recitals in his railway saloon (Joshi 1984:69f., 132f.).27 

By the late 1930s her accumulated assets enabled the now renowned Akhtari Bai 
to establish herself in Lucknow as a lustrous artist much sought-after by the sophisti- 
cated patrons of that center of courtly culture. She acquired a stately house in a pros- 
perous neighborhood and, in the style of prominent citizenry, inscribed it “Villa 
Akhtar” (Akhtar Manzil), an inscription that remains although the house changed 
hands long ago. Here she and her mother received guests and patrons; she also per- 
formed for patrons at special occasions. Among these, weddings were most impor- 
tant, for in this part of India a marriage celebration is traditionally considered incom- 
plete without a female song and dance performance. More than half a century later, 
Umar Ansari recalled vividly how Akhtari electrified an entire audience at the 1938 
wedding of a wealthy contractor’s daughter.28 Like traditional courtesans, she not 
only sang but introduced herself with a dance of a favorite Hindi love song, intoning 
and miming the myriad emotions that are encapsulated in this simple verse line: 


Songbird, stop calling the name of my beloved.?? 


This reminiscence points to an aspect of Akhtari’s performance not mentioned 
anywhere in print: miming and dancing. Both arts were clearly part of Akhtari’s 
training and she used them, though dance was relegated to opening the performance; 
then she switched to singing once her patrons requested her to be seated. 

Most of all, Akhtari was the most highly prized musical interpreter of ghazal po- 
ems in this acknowledged center of Urdu poetry. In the city’s annual all-India festi- 
val of new poetry and music (Sher-o-Naghma, mentioned above) she was invariably 
given the honor of presenting the most illustrious poet’s verses in the honored last 
spot on the program — usually Jigar Muradabadi (Zia 1992, Ansari 1992). Through 
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the fame of her singing she in turn enhanced the fame of the poem she sang. On such 
formal occasions Akhtari appeared in the traditional court dress of bodice, full skirt, 
and tight trousers. 

But Akhtari was also a modern woman who wore slacks and smoked while 
riding in her unique Packard car, a gift from the Nawab of Rampur, along with a fa- 
mous blue diamond (Ansari 1992, Misra 1985:76). Her image was one of “sartorial 
splendor,” and a “glamorous personality” of “light-complexioned beauty,” and of 
smiles, charm, and affection. No wonder her performances as well as her conspicu- 
ous presence in pre-Independence Lucknow continue to be remembered with a mix- 
ture of nostalgia, glee, and admiration. 


5. Begum Abbasi 


Akhtari’s era of what an early women’s advocate termed “the only real freedom giv- 
en to Indian women” (Cooper 1915) came to a sudden end by her own doing. At a 
time when Lucknow’s courtesan performance culture was still in full swing, she lit- 
erally used her emancipation to acquire the dependence of matrimony. As reports 
and her husband’s own reminiscences tell it, she reversed established convention by 
herself suggesting marriage, to Barrister Ishtiaq Abbasi, a landed Lucknow barrister 
and connoisseur (Abbasi 1975) (see Figure 2). 

Despite prior friendliness and a shared love of poetry and music, married life 
meant radical change, in both identity and way of life. The girlishly named “Akhtari” 
became Akhtar Abbasi and her courtesan’s epithet “Bai” was dropped for the re- 
spectable title Begum (Lady, Mrs.). On entering the domestic sphere of a respectable 
patrilineal household she not only stopped performing, she stopped singing altogeth- 
er. As a Begum she could host musical gatherings in her home, but even in privacy 
relatives, servants, friends, must never hear her be what she had been before. Person- 
al habits, too, were constricted in a home which was controlled by her strict elder sis- 
ter-in-law; smoking, for instance, was deemed improper for a lady and had to be con- 
fined to the bedroom, as we found out on our visit. 

Why did Begum Akhtar use her independence to acquire dependence, and why at 
that moment in her life? Her own explanation, as reported by her husband, is person- 
al: she wanted to be the wife of the person she loved. This she put with delicate elo- 
quence in a verse to her future husband (Abbasi 1975): 


You can love a good person as much as you want, 
But when he loves you too, there is nothing else you want. 


We shall never know whether other factors entered; one of them might have been 
the threat of a ban on professional women singers in the very year of her marriage. 
But then, she herself accepted such a “ban” as a consequence of her marriage. What 
does become clear from Begum Akhtar’s personal history is her consistent claim to a 
patrimonial identity. 
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et 


Fig. 2: Begum Abbasi. (Begum Akhtar: Thurmi, Dadra, Hori, Sawan and Kajri. 
Polydor India, 2392-838,1975, illustration). 
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In her spoken introduction to a set of ghazal recordings released after her death 
she states, as cited earlier, that her father was a poet who used to exhort her to sing 
ghazal poetry, not just any songs (Akhtar 1975). This, and biographical information 
confirming that she came from an unmusical family (Misra 1981:176), would nor- 
mally be seen as a predictable effort to deny the stigmatized association with a pro- 
fessional singing background. But there is a consensus among several poets and erst- 
while patrons that Lucknow poet Hakim Natiq was Begum Akhtar’s father. Umar 
Ansari described how at one Sher-o-Naghma Festival Akhtari was asked to sing her 
father’s poem instead of a more famous poet’s work, since he was himself present 
that year (he lived in Calcutta) (Ansari 1992). While pointing out that she could not 
have a father in the social meaning of the term, Umar Ansari recalls the family-like 
relationship between Hakim Natiq and both Akhtari and her mother, who considered 
him her husband. And neighboring women told me that she was indeed his daughter 
because during his long final illness she visited him every day until his death.30 

Hakim Natiq’s legitimate family, however, never accepted this relationship and 
its implied link to disreputable courtesans and hereditary musicians. Likewise, Be- 
gum Akhtar’s husband’s family had no interaction with her maternal family and the 
milieu they represented; Begum Akhtar herself visited them only privately and in the 
anonymity of the veil. And by not performing locally she eliminated any professional 
contact with musicians. In this way she maintained her respectable social identity 
and continued to do so even after she resumed concert performances elsewhere. 
When her husband hosted musical soirees at their home, she participated as a listener 
(Misra 1981:178). According to the son of one of his lawyer friends Iqbal Ali, she 
sometimes intoned a song in intimate company, but never with instrumental accom- 
paniment (Zia 1994). 


6. Akhtar Ishtiaq to Begum Akhtar 


Like her other musical decisions, Begum Akhtar’s return to singing was marked by a 
personal as much as a musical impetus, and prompted by men. Almost five years af- 
ter her marriage, her mother’s death had left her so disconsolate that her husband was 
willing to let her sing to become herself again. She was urged on by a (male) family 
acquaintance who produced music at All India Radio, and an emotional first record- 
ing session came about in the privacy of the studio (Vasudev 1974, Misra 1981:178- 
79). Protected by the anonymity of recorded sound, she maintained her respectability 
as a married woman while this status also enabled her to resume regular radio pro- 
grams. She continued to broadcast from Lucknow as well as nationally, from Delhi, 
now contributing to the Radio’s mandate to disseminate national culture. In AIR’s 
universal grading system of musical excellence she was awarded A class, the highest 
level offered for light classical musicians (Misra 1981: 179).3! 

Inevitably, Begum Akhtar was also drawn into the growing concert life of inde- 
pendent India, now patronized increasingly by public institutions, governmental and 
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industrial elites, and middle-class music organizations. She began to respond to invi- 
tations to perform and was soon concertizing all over India. Enhancing her earlier 
fame, she became a national artist who, through her music, represented the courtly 
culture of Lucknow, now independent India’s own high culture. 

The only city she never performed in was Lucknow itself—her husband had 
made this a condition for agreeing to her performing career. Only once did she sing at 
a War benefit concert, but for an exclusively female audience. Thus she remained 
Begum Abbasi in Lucknow. And even when she resumed performing, she did so as 
Akhtar Ishtiaq, using a version of her married name based on her husband’s first 
name (Misra 1985:77); although later the name was changed to Begum Akhtar. But 
her husband did not participate in her career nor join in her frequent travels to con- 
certize. “A gentleman of property (sahib-e-jaidad) does not move from city to city,” 
was the way another propertied gentleman of Lucknow put it to me (Ansari 1992). 

At the height of her career, in the 1960s, Begum Akhtar participated in several 
cultural delegations abroad: to Pakistan, where her song compellingly invoked rec- 
onciliation; to Afghanistan, where the King royally rewarded her; and to the USSR. 
She was also honored with several awards given to artists of national stature (for ex- 
ample, the Sangeet Natak Akademi Award 1972 for Hindustani Vocal Music; see 
Misra 1985). Such official recognition further raised her fame during the last years of 
her life. And, beginning already in 1952, Begum Akhtar became once again a record- 
ing artist, now with HMV in Bombay. | 

In some respects this second phase of her artistic career was a continuation: she 
sang, and built upon, the same musical repertoire and creativity that had established 
her as a favored performer before her marriage. Both written accounts and long play 
recordings show her singing a mixture of light classical music genres in both Hindi 
and in Urdu, drawing on traditional formal conventions and on classical ragas. As 
earlier, she sang and recorded compositions by others (as shown by the contents of 
recordings listed in the Appendix), but increasingly Akhtar composed her own musi- 
cal settings for poems of her choice (Rizvi 1968:4). 

Urdu ghazals continued to be Begum Akhtar’s specialty from her earlier years in 
Lucknow. Poets knew, honored, and patronized her, as she continued to “showcase” 
the work of contemporary poets through her musical interpretations. In 1968 she was 
naturally chosen to render and record the work of Ghalib, Urdu literature’s most out- 
standing poet, on his centenary.>” At the same time she continued to make the verses 
of her songs her personal language, as she had been trained to do in the highly inter- 
active performance style of her profession. Listeners remember how in Pakistan she 
addressed the painful enmity between the two countries with an improvisational Hin- 
di love song: “Come Beloved, Let’s End Our Quarrel” (Hamari atariya pe awo saja- 
na, Sara jhagda khatam hohi jae; see Misra 1985:77). And in one of the last soirees 
during her final illness she sang the much-loved ghazal by the nineteenth-century 
Delhi poet, Dagh: 


Your lovers will be no less in number, 
Only I shall no more be among them.° 
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But Begum Akhtar’s musical development also embodied significant change, or 
rather, transformation, in response to the demands of the concert stage and their pre- 
vailing ideational frame based on the notion of “classical” music. Thanks to her 
training and earlier experience she had the musical and personal flexibility to re- 
spond to diverse listeners and performance situations. This contextual sensitivity 
served her to develop a classicized adaptation of the intense, yet volatile emotionality 
of the intimate salon performance, now distilled into a self-contained musical enact- 
ment: a concert style of light music. Playing the harmonium herself while singing 
also firmly anchored her in the process of music-making, in place of using her hands 
for expressive gestures or miming, as she would have done in the salon recitals of her 
earlier years. Later in her career, Begum Akhtar herself proclaimed the ghazal as 
classical music, even while being aware of possible opposition to her claim: 


The ghazal and its style of singing is also one of the genres of classical music (Klassiki 
Musiqi). Sung in the true manner, its impact is profound, as long as it remains within 
cultivated musical bounds (Spoken Introduction, AIR LP Begum Akhtar Talks About, 
and Sings, the Ghazal).>4 


What are those bounds? Musicians and music writers discuss two major realms: 
one is the competent use of different ragas, the other a compositional idiom identifi- 
able in terms of recognized stylistic features, schools, or regions. Linked to both is le- 
gitimacy through discipleship with a master of a recognized musical lineage. Among 
light classical singers, Begum Akhtar is noted for her raga repertoire and her ability 
to create raga settings spontaneously. Stylistically, her music is characterized as an 
idiomatic blend between the expansive depth of the Purab style, her own region, and 
the ornate romanticism of the Panjab style. This unique “Akhtar idiom” was authen- 
ticated by her discipleship, not only with Ata Muhammad Khan, but particularly with 
Abdul Wahid Khan, one of the twentieth century’s two greatest teachers of Hin- 
dustani music. 

But it is the fact of her formal initiation into discipleship with this famed master 
that adds a legitimacy to her art her earlier teachers could not provide, especially 
since they mainly trained and accompanied courtesans. Little is known about her ac- 
tual association with Abdul Wahid Khan, except that it must have taken place after 
she left Calcutta and before 1947, most probably during her visits to Bombay. The 
connection continued through his nephew, the great sarangi player Shakoor Khan, 
who used to accompany her.3> Much later, Begum Akhtar entered into discipleship 
once more with the renowned Arvind Parikh to study sitar in the vocal (gayaki) style 
of his great teacher, Vilayat Khan.3© Motivated by a continuing search for classical 
learning, this relationship also offered her counsel and personal support from a prom- 
inent member of the Bombay musical and social elite. 

What is striking here is Begum Akhtar’s continuing renewal of discipleship, even 
when she had reached the height of artistic mastery and public acclaim. Is this an im- 
plicit acknowledgement of a female artist’s dependence on male professional legiti- 
mation and expertise? Arvind Parikh recalls a telling incident that demonstrates how 
such dependence was built into Begum Akhtar’s very training and performance. 
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During her first study session with him, he was astonished that she handed him her 
tambura to tune,?’ instead of tuning it herself and claim, as male soloists always do, 
the soloist’s prerogative to control the intonation of the accompanying instruments. 
She explained that she had never learned how to do it, since her sarangi player had 
always tuned the tambura for her (cf. cover illustration). Arvind Parikh’s first move 
was to teach her how to do it herself (Parikh 1994).38 

How Begum Akhtar’s teachers contributed to her classicized style and composi- 
tions is not known. Perhaps they composed for her while remaining unnamed; con- 
versely, even the named composers of some of her recordings might only have been 
arrangers for the studio ensemble. The music, in the end, was heard as uniquely hers: 
“always soulful and elevating,” according to composer Murli Manohar Swarup (cit- 
ed in liner notes to Lost Horizons: Begum Akhtar. Ghazals), “a typical pattern which 
is now recognized and acknowledged throughout India and Pakistan as her individu- 
al style” (L. Khan 1969). In addition to her use of ragas, two musical shifts contribute 
directly to what the poet Faiz terms “high seriousness of classical expression” (liner 
notes to Begum Akhtar in Memoriam). One is a relatively slow rhythmic pace, even if 
it is enlivened with agile melodic ornamentation, and accelerated during instrumen- 
tal interludes. The other is a preference for extended durations —of salient notes, of 
phrases, and even of entire pieces, all enriched by melodic improvisation. Character- 
ized as conveying “translucence,” “repose and serenity,” the responses to this style 
suggest above all a kind of self-conscious distancing, even nostalgia. In her Lucknow 
biographer’s words: “Her singing always created visions of [all that] had made Luc- 
know-culture so famous and admirable” (Misra 1981:174). 

At the same time, Begum Akhtar’s concert style retained what had always been at 
the core of her musical identity: her voice. In the literal musical sense, her voice com- 
bined immense flexibility, a wide range of pitch and expression, and a delicious pal- 
ette of ornamentation that culminated in the famous “break” in her voice —a flaw that 
she turned into an expressive embellishment savored by her listeners (Joshi 1984; 
Shakoor Khan, cited in Malhotra 1975). What did change was her pitch emphasis and 
tessitura; both moved in a distinctly lower range than during her early singing career, 
enhancing her voice with a resonant alto flavor. Figuratively what the poet Faiz 
called “the honeyed melancholy of her voice” (liner notes to Begum Akhtar in Memo- 
riam), became the sound of feelingful experience, of shared emotion and intimacy, of 
living poetry through performance. To her concert audiences her singing was the 
voice of a nostalgic feudal past; but that voice also spoke personally, conveying an 
aesthetic experience of that past. 

For what Begum Akhtar represented is what she also continued to be, in music as 
well as in life. Transcending the isolation on the stage, her personal life mirrored her 
relentless drive to connect with her listeners; to offer them her affection with her mu- 
sic and to receive theirs was a personal quest for her. During her concert travels, es- 
pecially her extended stays in large centers, she always received friends and music 
lovers and entertained them generously in her hotel. In Bombay, G. N. Joshi, classi- 
cal music producer at EMI, recalled his evening visits in Seagreen South Hotel, along 
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with other members of the Bombay music world, whereas in Delhi friends and ad- 
mirers gathered to see her at Hotel Nirula (Vasudev 1974). As a married woman she 
now did not stay at the homes of patrons, but she did continue to accept private en- 
gagements from highly placed, cultivated individuals. Soirees in the company of se- 
lected audiences of connoisseurs remained the setting that most inspired Begum 
Akhtar to spontaneous and warmhearted communication through her music. Occa- 
sional bits of repartee between her and a special listener reinforced the personal, 
shared quality of the musical experience. The one record made from such a perfor- 
mance at poet-patron Jasdanwala’s residence offers a small but precious glimpse into 
how such an informal verbal exchange is woven into the music and “personalizes” it 
(see the recording Malika-e-Ghazal; see also Vasudev 1974, Joshi 1984). 

Her listeners returned Begum Akhtar’s affection. Along with her art, she is fond- 
ly remembered for a personality that now encompassed the qualities of a mature, 
well placed, and highly respectable Lucknow lady (Zia 1994). The professional sing- 
er’s seasoned artistry and her ability to please through performance had blended with 
the Begum’s gracious warmth and generosity. “Extremely fond of children” (Rizvi 
1968:1), “she was the affectionate ‘Ammi’ (mother, mummy) to numerous admirers 
and young musical aspirants” (Misra 1981:180). 

At the same time Begum Akhtar appears to have remained vulnerable, in need of 
approbation even when she was at the height of her fame and “basking in the ever- 
growing adulation of classes and masses alike” (Misra 1981:180). G. N. Joshi recalls 
how in the recording studio an unlettered EMI executive casually suggested she sing 
in the low-brow style of a popular singer; this upset her so much that she was unable 
to continue the recording session. Even more extreme, hearing that Joshi had made a 
critical comment about her new recording rendered her quite disconsolate, until he 
was able to reassure her of his continued admiration for her art.>? Despite her much 
admired poise and her “immense confidence on stage” (Joshi 1984:72, Rizvi 
1968:1), it appears that a deeply entrenched sense of dependence on men who creat- 
ed and controlled her career and life never quite left her. True, in a personal sense ac- 
cepting the commitment of marriage freed her from dependence on other men, but 
this did not quite extend as far as the professional sphere of patrons and musicians; 
rather, it meant that she could not have a male partner or teacher to help her manage 
that sphere. 

One can only speculate whether a certain insecurity, especially vis-a-vis musi- 
cians, contributed to Begum Akhtar’s inability to carry out what was clearly an ex- 
ceptional mandate for a professional female singer: in the late 1960s and early 1970s 
she was invited to occupy a newly created chair of Light Music at Lucknow’s famous 
Bhatkhande College of Music (Misra 1985:75). The initiative did not yield produc- 
tive results, nor was a project to teach classes in her home successful, even though 
initially “music-loving women flocked to learn from her.” Music writer Susheela 
Misra herself wanted to become Begum Akhtar’s pupil, but found that she spent 
much time touring outside Lucknow (Misra 1985:77), and, in addition, simply “did 
not have the temperament for imparting training” (Misra 1981:180). Does this mean 
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that she was unable to make the leap into a position of authority that by definition be- 
longed to the male masters whom all women musicians accepted as their teachers? 


7. Ammi 


Begum Akhtar did in fact teach just a few students privately and on a personal basis. 
Significantly, they were all younger women who came from well-to-do-middle class 
backgrounds.*? From them we learn that Begum Akhtar trained them for perfor- 
mance in the traditional way of hereditary musicians; this also included having them 
live at her house. The one long-term disciple among them, Shanti Hiranand, lived 
with her for several years and regularly accompanied her on stage as a vocal support, 
as disciples of a classical master do; Begum Akhtar had clearly chosen her as her mu- 
sical successor. Her later disciple, Rita Ganguly, too, recounts how Begum Akhtar 
asked Rita to join her on stage (Kothari [Ganguly] 1973). What is noteworthy is that 
to all her disciples, Begum Akhtar was “Ammi” (mother, mummy), a maternal rather 
than a master figure, standing in a relationship of nurturing and kinship solidarity 
rather than of dominance accepting submission. Of course, the traditional terms used 
to address teachers are meant for men, but substitutes exist which are at least formal- 
ly gender-neutral; an obvious one is Professor or guru, titles used for teachers at 
Bhatkhande College where she herself taught briefly. But Begum Akhtar eschewed 
such professional terminology and thus distanced herself from the status and stature 
it implies. Beyond terminology, she also treated her students like daughters, lavish- 
ing treats and presents on them, and never taking a cent in payment, as both Rita Gan- 
guly and Rekha Surya attest (Kothari [Ganguly] 1973; Surya 1991:47). 

Does this suggest that even as a respectable concert artist and teacher Begum 
Akhtar, living in conservative Lucknow, remained a captive of the traditional social 
constraints on women that had shaped her own life experience? Given the moral di- 
chotomy between female identity based on either professional (musical) competence 
or kinship status, did she need to choose kinship identity even in her dealings with 
students? And did the legitimizing power of men, whether as husband or as teacher, 
discourage her from assuming the formal position of a master herself? 

There is, however, another way of looking at her choice to continue as a member 
of the faculty of the (all-male) Bhatkhande College. One can see in Begum Akhtar’s 
circle of female students and admirers an alternative nucleus of mutual support in 
which power relationships are absent. Invoked by kin terms of address, the kinship 
model of interaction between a mother and her daughters suggests solidarity and in- 
timacy, informality and mutual care that are practiced in traditional households 
where women are essentially autonomous in managing and inhabiting the “domestic 
sphere.” What makes that circle of Begum Akhtar unique is that she brought to it her 
own experience of a more exceptional “domestic sphere:” the matrilineal family in 
which she grew up. My personal encounters—as well as published accounts — sug- 
gest that this special family experience is marked by a more flexible approach to in- 
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Fig. 3: Ammi. (Begum Akhtar: Thurmi, Dadra, Poorvi. 
HMV Idia ECIP-2977, 1984, frontispiece). 
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terpersonal relationships with room for spontaneous and effusive verbal and musical 
self expression and dialogue.*! These latter are, of course, also the means by which 
professional female singers are trained to reach out to their listeners. According to 
women who knew her, Begum Akhtar’s own personal style was marked by these 
qualities of spontaneity and effervescence (see Figure 3), in clear distinction to the 
more subdued and less self-expressive style of the women whose milieu she had mar- 
ried into. 

Within the domestic sphere, among women, there was even room for musical ex- 
pression of a special, respectable kind: reciting religious poetry. As related by friends 
of the family, Begum Akhtar was renowned for chanting elaborately expressive 
Shi’a laments (soz, nauha), a part of her matrilineal heritage that could be transplant- 
ed into the milieu of respectable women connected to her by her marriage. She also 
excelled in the chanted recitation of secular poetry which, unlike singing, was con- 
sidered part of respectable as well as cultivated social interaction, even for a wom- 
an.42 

Still, to assume that a meeting of female styles could lead to social mutuality be- 
tween the two antagonistic class identities without male legitimation would be illu- 
sionary. If patriarchy is ubiquitous but diversely manifest, patrilineality is categori- 
cal. Entering patrilineal kinship as an affine implies the social redefinition of a 
woman in terms of a male lineage, as a wife, daughter-in-law, and sister-in-law. Be- 
ing a man’s wife also means, as Lévi-Strauss has noted, its dialectical opposite, the 
exclusion of all other men from the potential of such a relationship (Lévi-Strauss 
1969). Begum Akhtar herself summed up in a telling metaphor what this dialectic 
means for a woman. As told by her student Rekha Surya, this was her advice to the 
young girl when she was ready to enter the performing world as a singer: 


You must have a man’s shadow over your life. You are young and beautiful; they will 
not let you live in this world of singing. You will simply have to get married (Surya 
1991:47; note the positive connotation of shadow in an extremely hot climate). 


Under that shadow there was no room for friendship with other men, whether pa- 
trons or musicians, although Begum Akhtar had cordial personal relations with a few 
select patrons and music producers in cities she visited on her concert tours. 

Her relations with women, too, were mediated by patrilineal identification; hence 
active social relations with her natal kin, who lacked this crucial referent, contradict- 
ed and thus compromised patrilineal identity. And even while Begum Akhtar was 
able to bring her daughter to live in her husband’s house, it had to be in the guise of a 
cousin, so as to conceal her motherhood of a fatherless, illegitimate offspring. Seen 
in this light, identifying Begum Akhtar’s father makes sense as a strategy to establish 
a patrilineal “shadow” over her own, unshaded matrilineage, whether it was the poet 
Hakim Natiq identified by Begum Akhtar herself and her contemporary patrons, or 
the Lucknow lawyer Asghar Husain named later by her husband’s relatives (Ollikka- 
la 1997:12). 

For a professional singer to get married and live exclusively within her affinal 
milieu has not been unique in Lucknow, given the many past personal relationships 
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between patrons and woman singers. My sense of the women I know and know of is 
that the issues they confronted were domestic, since they had ceased to have a public 
life. Conversely, the few women who continued as performers had to struggle for 
public patronage in the face of moral stigma, but they also retained their matrilineal 
domestic support base. Unlike either category of women, Begum Akhtar lived both a 
public life in music as well as a domestic life in marriage in a time and an environ- 
ment when the two lives were simply incompatible, especially for an elite singer at- 
tached to elite society. 

The resulting persona she enacted is complex and above all remarkably inclusive. 
In crossing social as well as musical boundaries, she achieved a cultural stature that 
encompasses entertainment and art music, salon and concert milieus, pleasing men 
musically as well as asserting musical authority apart from men. From this emerged 
a voice of richly meaningful musical complexity sounding from within the special 
realm of women, but reaching beyond the limits of gender. Begum Akhtar’s admirers 
and biographers have helped sustain and illuminate this persona to the present by re- 
casting her musical background in light of her later concert career and agreeing to ig- 
nore its negatively valued social character. In fact, their undertaking can be seen as 
strikingly congruent with the national cultural goal of transforming private and feu- 
dal music into a public and national art. For transfiguring the sensuous intimacy of 
that music had to imply a redefinition of its creator into a quasi gender-neutral artist, 
a project that is ultimately collaborative, involving the relationship between the artist 
and her patrons and listeners. 

That there was struggle and suffering involved in living this vastly referenced life 
emerges only in the 1990s, mainly in the writing of Rekha Surya (1991:47; see also 
Parikh 1994), one of Begum Akhtar’s longtime students, and confirmed by oral 
sources (cited in Ollikkala 1997). For the last years of her life a picture emerges of a 
lonely woman who was depressed, prone to drinking, and, despite a serious heart ail- 
ment, driven to fulfill incessant concert engagements. Beyond her acclaimed love of 
her listeners, travel was an escape from a life she felt to be empty (Surya 1991:47). 
But there was also a material basis for Begum Akhtar’s incessant concertizing: she 
needed money, above all she wanted to provide for the marriage of her unacknow!l- 
edged granddaughter. She even tried to sell her jewelry when on tour, because it ap- 
pears that her husband’s prosperity had ended and it was her earnings that now 
helped support their household. Though she was seriously ill, she insisted on travel- 
ing to what would be her last concert in Ahmedabad, stopping in Bombay to sell her 
jewels and arrange for her daughter to receive the money directly, which would oth- 
erwise go to her husband on her death. She died in Ahmedabad — “exactly as she had 
lived—alone,” and singing till almost the last day of her life, as she had wished (Mis- 
ra 1985:77). 

On her death, the weaving of artistic interpretations began along with tributes and 
retrospective writing, much of it anchored in Urdu poetry. For her last radio record- 
ing she had sung the following verse with a rare emotional intensity: 
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That which I am searching for, 
I can never find it here. 


Was Begum Akhtar “expressing the eternal insatiable quest of an artistic soul,” as 
Susheela Misra suggests (1985:77), or had she turned toward Sufism and its quest for 
God, as Abdul Qavi Zia relates (1992)? Or was she simply escaping into the realm of 
the musically sublime? Through the collage of her interlocutors, her own voice is 
dimly heard. At best, learning something of her struggles through those who were 
part of her personal life is to prick the bubble of romantic nostalgia and to come clos- 
er to the subjectivity of a woman who divided herself between clashing worlds of pa- 
triarchal control. Still, as a performer Begum Akhtar did harmonize these worlds 
metaphorically through words of poetry and their music, in seasoned adaptation to 
those whom she addressed. Starting from the spontaneous vitality of her early songs 
her music has come to convey a suggestive depth, both figuratively and musically, 
which continues to speak to listeners even today. 

Recordings are the sonic site of this voice, from the early three-minute songs to 
the longer concert pieces of her later years. They have continued to be ever more 
widely disseminated, consumed, and savored. With the music, it is what an old con- 
noisseur calls “the memory and aroma of her singing,” that remains fresh after de- 
cades (Joshi 1984:68). Issued and re-issued for over sixty years, individual record- 
ings have recently been re-cast in sets of cassettes entitled Golden Collection, Rare 
Gems, Rare Moments, Ghazal Queen. Today her sonic museum has gone global. In 
addition to sale offerings, there is a special website devoted to a complete index and 
translation of all her ghazals on record; it also contains information and literature 
about Begum Akhtar herself. For the author, a South Asian medical student in the 
US, Begum Akhtar is a personal quest for heritage, and also a measure of one’s char- 
acter, while a friend imagines his bride to embody the essence of the singer and her 
ghazals (see webpage, [rfanBAGH Collection, Appendix). For diasporic Indians and 
Pakistanis Begum Akhtar’s image and her music evoke a romantic émigré nostalgia, 
even while providing national identification with India, but also with Pakistan, 
whose national language is Urdu and its dominant milieu Muslim (see webpage, 
Urdu Poetry Archive, Appendix). 

Beyond this sonic museum, Begum Akhtar’s voice lives in her disciples, formal 
and informal. Vidya Rao, herself a disciple of Naina Devi, puts her finger on discip- 
ular training as an imparting of voice (1999). Begum Akhtar did train two disciples to 
be performers: Shanti Hiranand re-creates her teacher’s repertoire with maturity and 
remarkable accuracy; she also teaches Begum Akhtar’s music at Bharatiya Kala 
Kendra, India’s central music academy in Delhi. Rita Ganguly, on the other hand, 
cultivates the traditional courtesan repertoire. (Recordings of each are cited in the 
Appendix.) But where Begum Akhtar’s uniquely expansive and feelingful perfor- 
mance style really comes alive is through the voice of the renowned Shobha Gurtu. 
She considers herself a follower of Begum Akhtar and shares her professional back- 
ground; her singing moved Ishtiaq Abbasi to tears after his wife’s death (Misra 
1985:77). And two other outstanding professional woman singers, Farida Khanam 
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and Iqbal Bano, have feelingfully re-interpreted some of Begum Akhtar’s ghazals in 
neighboring Pakistan. 

In retrospect, Begum Akhtar’s impact on twentieth-century history is as consid- 
erable as it is unique. Her legacy of unforgettable songs, and her stellar career be- 
came a catalyst and model for women performers and for the poetry-based music 
called “light.” I want to conclude by returning the focus to poetry, and it was poetry, 
not music, that she herself considered central not only to her music, but her life and 
career, and it was poetry, not music, which transcended and thereby connected the 
domestic and artistic worlds of Begum Akhtar. In all this the genre retained its value 
as cultural capital. With the demise of feudal high culture, Urdu poetry had become a 
floating signifier in search of a new milieu of signification. The new North Indian 
bourgeois elite was such a milieu aspiring “towards the markers of the aristocratic 
life style,” even while this aspiration conflicted with “modern puritanical notions 
about these very markers” (Rao 1996:294). Supreme among the Urdu-literate profes- 
sional singers, Begum Akhtar had a combination of competences that only a tawaif 
background and a Muslim feudal milieu could produce. As the only such singer who 
entered the class orbit of the new urban bourgeoisie from an aristocratic vantage 
point, Begum Akhtar was “appropriated by the nation and recast as a national trea- 
sure” (Rao 1996:308). Rao and others have criticized this appropriation. But with its 
undifferentiated notion of national artist, this nationalism also resulted in exceptional 
public support and patronage for the music of Urdu poetry, and for the woman who 
sang it. 

Begum Akhtar’s own words sum up what the textual-musical genre of the ghazal 
represents and her aesthetic of performing it: 


There is a unique emotional resonance in the ghazal, and in the ghazals of great poets 
it is superb—God be praised! I mean, listening to them brings utter pleasure. Now tell 
me, the delight that comes from just reciting a poem, how much more delightful will it 
be when you hear it sung. If a ghazal is sung in the way they did in times gone by, it will 
surely move you to tears. And if a ghazal is sung with real spirit, then its magic trans- 
ports you into ecstasy. 


The striking connection Begum Akhtar draws here between text, music, and af- 
fect is central to the aesthetic of her music, an aesthetic that is itself embedded in the 
ghazals she sang. Literary and aesthetic sensibility, refined musical skills, and a 
voice of seasoned sonority mark her uniquely personal and female musical idiom. 
Her life achievement is to create a groove for this idiom, its performers, and its audi- 
ences within the musical mainstream of twentieth century 

And what of the unfinished business of the personal dimension? It remains unfin- 
ished, for in the search for Begum Akhtar the subject herself remains elusive, per- 
haps more so than biographical subjects in less conflicted personal situations, what- 
ever the amount of information or number of voices deployed. My search inevitably 
affirms the contingent nature of speaking for an other. At the same time it also af- 
firms the need for speaking at all, because the very act of speaking is a powerful 
means of recognition and of inclusion in the discourse on music. I wrote these words 
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as a tribute to Begum Akhtar with the explicit goal to place her [and other women] on 
the research agenda of Indian music studies, and in doing so to approach her [and 
others] as individuals and as women from a position of identification as well as dis- 
tantiation and gendered otherness. In that sense this writing is an extended trope on 
my personal encounters with Begum Akhtar; they provided the motivation to explore 
aspects of our shared experience that I found familiar and meaningful. Attempting a 
biography built explicitly on validation by personal experience has led me to empha- 
size domains left out of most Indian music research, such as female feudal milieus 
and the pervasiveness of Urdu poetry in a regional elite culture that is both verbal and 
musical. 

Finally, I see my focus on the person and the personal as contributing to an initia- 
tive already in process for women in Indian music. Pioneered in 1984 at the Women 
Music Makers Conference and represented in these pages by Amelia Maciszewski, it 
owes most to the superb personal, artistic, and intellectual commitment of Vidya Rao 
and her groundbreaking work on the music of professional women singers (Rao 
1996, 1999). May this writing complement her work by opening up the remarkable, 
problematic life of one singer (at a time) and the groove she, Begum Akhtar, has cre- 
ated for “the feminine voice” within twentieth-century Indian music. 


Notes 


1 This paper is dedicated to Saleem Qureshi, for his superb gifts of poetry, integrity, and sup- 
port, and to Arundati Sen for her solidarity with Begum Akhtar, regardless. My deep gratitude 
goes to the late Mr. Umar Ansari, Mr. Arvind Parikh, Dr. Abdul Qavi Zia, and the late Mr. G. 
N. Joshi for sharing their memories with me. All poems and oral quotes are my translations 
from Urdu (with thanks for assistance from Amera Raza). Italics identify this article’s primary 
sources: Begum Akhtar’s utterances (all translated from Urdu) and the remembrance of my 
own encounters with her. 


2 See the record with the same title (Malika-e-Ghazal). The ghazal is an epigrammatic, dialogic, 
poetic, art song genre based on highly quotable poetic phraseology, distinct meter, and sono- 
rous rhyme schemes that take the form of questions, declarations, and emotional expression 
concerned, broadly speaking, with the human condition. 


3 Liner Notes by Faiz Ahmad Faiz, Begum Akhtar in Memoriam: Kalam-e-Asatiza (see Appen- 
dix). 


4 The Seminar was organized by Rita Ganguly, herself a student of Begum Akhtar and Siddesh- 
wari Devi, the senior hereditary singer from Benares who also taught at Bharatiya Kala Ken- 
dra, the sponsoring academy of the event. 


5 Appropriately, the only biography of Begum Akhtar that fits this genre is by a Western ethno- 
musicologist with classical music training (Ollikkala 1997). 


6 The Music Conferences are a sequence of classical concerts, often lasting all night and featur- 
ing several performers in order of increasing seniority and renown. 


7 I had encountered no such experience in the traditional, yet liberal Lucknow home of my in- 
laws. 
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This same feudal conceit was used widely by European composers up to at least the eighteenth 
century: see dedications by Bach (for example, in the B Minor Mass), Haydn, and others. 


This is the title of an article by Ashok Mitra (Calcutta Diary), quoted by Vidya Rao 
(1996:308). 


The term ruhani ghiza is freely applied to this musical experience, especially by poets, for 
instance Ansari 1992. 


See, for example, Deshpande’s discussion of Kishori Amonkar, a classical singer of profes- 
sional background (1989). 


Called shagirdi or gurukul, this central ritual is described in Neuman 1990. 


Even those like Kesarbai Kerkar and Mogubai Kurdikar who undertook fully classical training 
had to struggle to receive the “thread” (see Deshpande 1989:40f; Quinn 1982:98f). 


This is largely true even for singers like Kesarbai who had legitimately acquired classical mas- 
tery (see Deodhar 1993:220-34). 


Malka Pukraj denied any connection to her own mother, Nasim, before an audience who knew 
better because a video recording was being made. 


Fisher details the significance of erstwhile imperial symbols and style (Fisher 1988; see also 
Quinn 1982). 


Reminiscences of that efflorescence abound; see, for example, Zia 1992, Chishti 1992, or 
Hamid 1993. 


Significantly, these public performance events were mediated by scholars and patrons and 
appropriately called “music conferences.” | 


By the mid-1950s police raids shut down all salons in cities like Lucknow; see Fida Hussain 
1992. 


Precedent among the royalty and landed gentry, and, for Muslims the legal permission to 
marry more than one wife facilitated this solution. 


I have been invited to such soirees in both India and Pakistan; but only later I understood how 
my identity as a Western scholar, middle-class Indian wife, and woman musician offered 
respectability and solidarity to these artists. 


The lives of these two singers and their struggle for legitimate discipleship with Allaudin 
Khan are detailed in Post 1992. 


The “reform movement” had earlier been initiated in Bengal and was first centered in Cal- 
cutta; see Capwell 1991. 


Sohbat is a special term designating the process of acquiring that intangible called “culture” or 
“distinction” (see Bourdieu 1986). 


The bowed fiddle of India, the sarangi traditionally serves as a heterophonically melodic 
accompaniment to singers, especially women, whose vocal range and timbre it matches; see 
Bor 1986-87. Todi is a raga of tonal complexity and high seriousness. 


Although well known to the senior generation of patrons today, this career phase has hardly 
found its way into print, presumably because of the social implications, but oral reminiscences 
abound; see, for example, Ansari 1992; Naina Devi 1987, 1992; Zia 1992. 


Yahya Jasdanwala’s recording of her singing his poems offers a precious glimpse of her live 
performance style; see the recording Malika-e-Ghazal. 
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30 


Literally, “the entire gathering was shaken” (puri mahfil hil gayi); Ansari 1992. 


In Hindi, note the onomatopoetic affinity between the bird (papiha), its call (piu), and the 
beloved (pia). 


According to Natiq’s close neighbors her car was seen outside his house every day, announc- 
ing her visits to the neighborhood (S. Qureshi 1992). Hakim Natiq lived in Calcutta where, 
according to some sources, Akhtari Bai was born (for instance, Rizvi 1968). On the other 
hand, Lucknow lawyer Asghar Husain was named as her father by relatives of her husband, 
also a lawyer (Ollikkala 1997:12). 


31 “Top-class” was reserved for classical musicians; see Neuman 1990:177. 

32 See the LP Begum Akhtar Sings Ghalib: A Ghalib Centenary Production. 

33 “Muhabbat karnewale kam na honge; Teri mahfil men magar ham na honge,” a ghazal also 
sung by Pakistani singer Iqbal Bano. 

34 The term, even in Urdu, is klassiki mausigi. Later she said: “If I displeased anyone with what I 
said, I request your forgiveness; I would never want to cause hurt to anybody. The only thing I 
ask you to do for me is to serve music.” 

35 Abdul Wahid Khan lived in Bombay but moved to Pakistan by 1947 where he died two years 
later (Misra 1985:76-77, Sharma 1993:144, Vasudev 1974). 

36 Considering her too accomplished an artist to be his student, Arvind Parikh only agreed when 
his own ustad, Vilayat Khan, instructed him to do so (Parikh 1994). 

37 The tambura is the four-stringed drone instrument singers use to accompany themselves or, in 
concert, have themselves accompanied by. 

38 For the general norm of male solo practice, see Neuman 1990:104. 

39 Joshi’s comment concerned a record produced by someone else, probably Lost Horizons 
(directed by Murli Manohar Swarup). Both incidents are narrated in Joshi 1984:72-73. 

40 Misra (1991:38) names Shanti Hiranand, Sipra Bose, Anjali Banerji, Rita Ganguly, and the 
late Kanwal Siddhu; perhaps significantly, all but Siddhu are Bengali. 

41 This includes personal contacts and conversations, literature like Ruswa 1961, and Sharar 
1975, and scholarship like Oldenburg 1984, 1990. 

42 Zia 1994, citing Iqbal Ali and his father Qurrat Ali. 
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Last live recordings of Begum Akhtar made at Bombay Studios of HMV. Music Direction: 
Murli Manohar Swarup. Liner notes by G. N. Joshi. 


Begum Akhtar Talks About, and Sings, the Ghazal. Polydor India 2392-837, published 1975. Re- 
cordings from All India Radio tapes. Including spoken introductory remarks to each ghazal 
by Begum Akhtar. 


Begum Akhtar: Thurmi, Dadra, Hori, Sawan and Kajri. Polydor India 2392-838, published 1975. 
Recording from All India Radio tapes. 


Begum Akhtar in Memoriam. Kalam-e-Asatiza. HMV ECSD-2741, published 1975. Music: 
Khayyam. Liner Notes by Faiz Ahmad Faiz. (Also in cassette form: HMV Pakistan TC- 
CKDA-10010.) 


Ghazals Forever: Begum Akhtar. HMV India cassette 6TCS 04B 5012 (stereo), published 1979. 
Music: Khayyam. 


Malika-e-Ghazal: Begum Akhtar in Mehfil. Music India 2393 925, published 1983. From the re- 
corded collection of the Jasdanwala family. (Also in cassette form: Music India 3227-712.) 


Begum Akhtar. Thumris, Sawan, Ghazals. Music India 2393 924, published 1983. Recordings from 
All India Radio, photographs courtesy of Begum Shamim Bano, sister of Begum Akhtar. 


Begum Akhtar. Thumri, Dadra, Poorvi. HMV (India) ECIP-2977, published 1984. 
Golden Collection, Rare Gems, Rare Moments, Ghazal Queen. HMV. 


2. Recordings by Students 


Shanti Hiranand. Lok Virsa LC 003-4, 4 vols., Islamabad: Shalimar Recording, 1984. Lok Virsa 
Concert Recording. (Audio Cassette.) 
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Pehla Salaam. Rita Ganguly Pays Homage to Begum Akhtar. Bombay: Play Music, 1996. (Audio 
cassette.) 


3. Films 
Roti, prod. Mehboob. Bombay: National Studios, 1942. 
Jalsaghar, dir. Satyajit Roy. Bombay: Merchant Ivory Productions, 1956. 


4. World Wide Web 

IrfanBAGH Collection: Irfan’s Begum Akhtar’s Golden HMV Collection!!!. 
<http://icarus.cc.uic.edu/~imoinu |/bagh.html> 

Urdu Poetry Archive, Begum Akhtar. 30 Aug. 1999. 
<http://www.geocities.com/~fhnaqvi/LstBA .html> 
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